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surmountable difficulties." The French Government saw similar
difficulties in the abolition of the bounties for French fishermen
frequenting the Newfoundland coast, and in their memorandum-
delivered on October 27 made counter-proposals on this and many
other points.
The details are voluminous, and most of them have lost interest
after the lapse of time and the changes which have come over the
scene since 1903. There was hard bargaining on both sides, and in
January, 1904, the negotiations came near breaking point on the
question of the French fishermen on the Treaty Shore of Newfound-
land and the adequacy of the compensation offered in Sokoto for
the surrender of their rights and privileges. At this point Cromer
cabled urgently from Egypt that the " calamity " of a failure on this
or any small point should at all costs be avoided. Morocco and Egypt
were in his view the important points and should not be tangled up
with Newfoundland and Sokoto. " It has to be borne in mind/* he
said, " that the French concessions to us in Egypt are in reality far
more valuable than those we are making to them in Morocco, and
moreover that they can hamper us greatly here, whereas if they choose
they can carry out their Morocco policy without our help. They are
perfectly well aware of this."
There was trouble to the last about many of these details. At the
beginning of March, Lansdowne learnt to his consternation that
M. Delcasse had not communicated any of these proceedings to the
French Cabinet. For this he pleaded the necessity of secrecy, but it
had the awkward result that some of his colleagues were astonished
and alarmed, and insisted on beginning all over again with questions
that Lansdo.wne had supposed to be settled. The Colonial Minister
wanted fresh concessions on Newfoundland ; Delcasse himself put
in a new formula about Egypt which suggested that he was still clinging
to the idea of a time-limit for the occupation. On March 30 Lans-
downe said sharply that the negotiations would be broken off if these
demands were pressed, and this seems to have had the desired effect.
The French gave way on the Newfoundland question, and the fisher-
men's rights on the Treaty Shore were surrendered for a money
compensation. They were also induced to declare that they would
* not obstruct the action of Great Britain " in Egypt by " asking that
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